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SERMON, &c. 


PROV. viii. 15. 


By me Kings reign and Princes decree alice. 


HE firſt and higheſt conſecration of 
any thing, which is indeed ſacred, is, 
when it is ſeparated from other things of 
the like kind by an expreſs divine com- 
mand. In the ſabbath. we have an ex- 
_ ample of this conſecration ; it is a portion 
of time ſevered from the other time by a 
precept delivered from heaven, when the 
days of time began. And it has been 
ſhewn in an argument *, which has not 
5 been contradutted, as far as I know, that 
the 


* See a * ſermon, ces The "NU and Ends 
of Government, preached before the Univerlity, Jan. 3% | 
1800. A | 
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the governing power in every tate is, by 


actual revelation, when it can claim under 


this revelation, ſeparated from the other 


men of the ſtate, from the other, the 


ſubject power. Government is a facred 
power, of the firſt order of ſacred things. 

The application of any thing, which is 
thus conſecrated, may juſtly be expected 
to be very important. The ſabbath is for 
reſt from labour, for relief under a curſe, 
for true w -orſhip, for holy meditation, for 


hope of a future uninterrupted reſt, the 
bliſs of man. And in the argument, we 


refer to, the principal ends, for which the 
ordinance of government was given, were 
at the ſame time, not forgotten. It was 
ſhewn, that this power 1s the natural, 
ſettled protector and guardian of all virtue, 


all juſt ſentiment, right feeling, lawful 


employment, lawful invention, true ſcience, 
true genius, true taſte; that it is the natu- 
ral, ſettled ally of the true church of Jeſus 


Chriſt; and that it frowns upon, intimi- 


dates, chains down, or actually puniſhes 


cvery thing, which is adverſe to theſe. 


Now, in the view of ſuch an argu— 


ment, if it at all convince, or deſerve 


attention , It is probable, that difterent per- 
ſons 


„ 

ſons will be differently affected. Like every 
other argument, it will doubtleſs, admit of 
abating and weakening exceptions or con- 
ſequences, or of confirming and collateral 
proof or corollary. Senſible, how much 
power corrupts the heart, and read in the 
hiſtory of man's degeneracy, ſome will ſee 
nothing in the deſcription of a conſecrated 
ſovereignty, but encroachment, oppreſſion 
and ſlavery. They will not perhaps, ſuf- 
ficiently bear in mind, that there is no good 
proviſion either of God or man, which has 
not it's concomitant abuſe, that truth and 
falſhood, virtue and vice, lawful and un- 
lawful indulgence are alike in their trap- 
pings and run in pairs. We may be 
allowed to take up the other, better corol- 
lary, for we may be allowed to be partial. 
We may be alſo, permitted to think, that, 
if the inference or illuſtration, we offer, 
be fairly ſtated, it may ſerve, in ſome 
ſort, as a check to the genere, Which 
IS feared. 

What we offer, in e is this; 
that, when we repreſent the governors of 
a ſtate, as incorporated under heaven's 
charter, and made a holy ſociety, the gene- 
ral ſenſe of mankind gives a ſuitable refponks 

Ry to 
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to this account. They themſelves ſeparate 
the magiſtrate from the common herd and 


lot of men. In their judgment, his cha- 


racter and habits are to bear a compariſon, 
which ſhall not fink him much below, 


with thoſe of the prieſt. He is to be 


grave, ſober, continent, wiſe; he is to be 


a man, who can maintain the ſilence and 


ſerenity of wiſdom, who can diſcern be- 
tween ſophiſtry and truth, between fraud 
2nd right, who is not to be bribed by 


gold or by praiſe; qualifications, all theſe, 
not different from the qualifications of the 


prieſthood. The prieſt may be more, but 


the preeminence is chiefly in degree, not in 


kind. Mankind alſo, think, that the ma- 
giſtrate is to be educated, kept apart, and 


ſchooled, as the prieſt, that his childhood 


and youth are to be preſerved with the 


lame care from the fight and contagion of 


every thing unſeemly, baſe, and evil. There 
ſhall be no eſſential diſtinction, as our 
country's inſtitutions tell us, between he 
leſſons and diſcipline, which he ſhall learn, 


who is hereafter in the ſenate to deliberate 
and enact, or, in the hall to deal out 
juſtice, and thoſe, which he ſhall ſubmit 
to, who is hereafter to deal out the other 


bleſſings 


(#3 

bleſſings from the altar, If ever we ſhould 
be ſo deluded, as to make an eſſential diſ- 
tinction, we fruſtrate the deſign of God, 
and oppoſe and confound the general ſenſe 
of mankind. 
An inference, we deduce, 18 this; that, 
as the power of government, founded on 
the ordinance of God, is aſſociated to his 
power, there can be no contrariety in the 
uſe and application of theſe two powers; 
there muſt be harmony between them. 
The partner in the throne of God cannot 
have other aims, than God himſelf; if he 
had, it were no partnerſhip. Whatever 
law, or ſcheme the power of God is en- 
gaged to honour and protect, the ſame 
honour and protection muſt the magiſtrate 
afford, where his power can apply. If 
the arm of the one be raiſed againſt crime, 
the ſame crime muſt the arm of the other 
menace; they muſt be joint purſuers of 
blood, and joint avengers of fraud. LY 
Still more than this; if it be the main 
care and anxiety of the divine mind to eſta- 
bliſh the church of Chriſt, in oppoſition 
to evil, or miſtaken men, and the power 

and devices of Satan, the ſame care and 
anxiety 
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anxiety is the mind of the magiſtrate to 


feel. He is to write on his memory the 


creeds of the church as well as the ſtatutes 
of the land, and for the fame reaſons; for 


_ God and his Son's honour's fake, and for 


his own, and his country's benefit. He is 


to guard the baptiſm of the children of the 
ſtate, and the confeſſion of the paſtor and 
| flock of the church, with as much vigi- 
lance, as the life and property of all. In 


the row of thrones, on which his brethren 


are ſeated, either, as armed ſentinels, or as 


peaceful watchmen, he 1s to take care, 
that there be no ſtool of mutiny. He is 


to provide, that no infidel or apoſtate ſpeak 


in that council ; even the voice of a friend is 


not there to be liſtened to, if in the truth, 


he holds, there be an error mixed of danger- 


ous, or diſcolouring alloy. The principa- 


lities of the ſtate, being allied to God, are 


to be men of God. With the guides and 


watchmen of the church, they too, are to 


have a confeſſion and a teſt, to try their 
underſtanding and their boſom. Aſſociates 


of the Supreme Principality, they muſt be 


animated with his heart and foul; their 
counſels and actions are to be emanations of 


his 


„ 
his counſels and energies. They are to be, 
as Gods *. 

If ever the magiſtracy of this country 
ſhould be fo deluded, as to diſclaim this 
union of their power with God's, we 
might then expect to ſee the like to what 
has happened in a neighbouring kingdom. 
The rulers there, in the hearing of all the 
world, diſclaimed this union, and in the 
fight of all, who heard them, they imme- 


dlately paſſed over to the ſide of Satan, and 


retaining the ſhape of men, became fiends 
in thought and deed. They vilified the 
laws of God; they varied ſome of them; 
they apologized for every crime; they law 
torrents of blood flow, and applauded the 
murderers: plaudits, like to thoſe, which 
a poet feigns to have been looked for in 
Hell, at the telling of the worlds rum and 
havock T. 

Another inference, we deduce, is this; 
that, as the governing power in a ſtate 
is partner with the power of God, en- 
throned with him, and having like counſel 

and purpoſe, and as the firſt general end 
of government muſt be of neceſſity, to 

8 govern, 


* See note (A) at the end. 
+ Milton, P. L. B. X. . 504, & c. 
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govern, that „ to make laws for the ſub- 


ject to obey, otherwiſe not able to obey, 
the laws proceeding from this power, not 
contradictory to the laws of his partner, 


become the laws of God; they become 


rules, ranging beneath his; they form a 
code ſupplemental to his, and are adopted 


by him. The magiſtracy is not only a holy 
incorporation, but their acts are holy too. 


Their laws and the ſanctions of their laws 


are holy. As our obedience is holy, ſo 
their protection is a holy ſuperintendance; 
the ſound of their cannon, is, as the thun- 
der of God, and the ſhade of our garden 
vine a holy ſhade. If the divine legiſla- 


tion and enactments, as procceding from a 
holy perſon, be holy, human legiflation and 
enactments muſt be holy too. The legiſ- 


latures are one, in conſent, and the magiſ- 


trate has this in common with the great 


ſource and fountain of all things, that he 
too is a fountain of religion, ordaining 
duties, inventing virtue for men*. He 


is here above the prieſthood. The prieſt 
is only the miniſtering officer of religion, 


is himſelf ſubject, whilſt the magiſtrate 
both enacts and miniſters, both makes and 


diſtributes 
* Sec note (B) at the end. 


48 . 
diſtributes virtue, and on this ſuperior, 
godlike privilege, raiſes his chair or throne 
higher than the altar. 

In the chronicles of the world, the moſt 
ancient and the moſt revered, magiſtrates 

have been called, or ranked with Gods, 
and the reaſon is now not obſcure . The 
term ſacred has been by heathens, applied 
to kings, to ſenates and to laws, and we 
now ſee a diſtinctneſs and force in the 
meaning +. Chriſtians indeed, have re- 
ceived a maxim, ſome of this country, 
have placed it at the head of their political 
maxims, that religion has little or nothing to 
do with the ſtate, but we now lee it's falſe- 
hood and refutation. Let it now come 
down from it's high, domineering poſi- 
tion, and retreat to falſehood s OWN dark 
place. 

This however, is not all the reproof of 
theſe Chriſtians, nor all the refutation of 
this error. : 
II all human law, excepting the law of 
nations, if all the moral collections of rea- 
ſon, if all the anſwers, maxims, arbitra- 
tions, and deciſions of Juriſprudence are 
IE | derived 
„ See note (C) at che d. 1 Note (D). 
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6 
derived from actual revelation; if theſe all 
owe their very being and exiſtence to laws 


of God, previouſly revealed, in this caſe, 


they become parts of revelation itſelf, and 
the magiſtrate is a diſpenſer of revelation, 


as well as the prieſt. The proof of this 
ſuppoſition would be too long to be now 


entered on; it is a proof of large compaſs 
and reach. It would depend partly, on 
hiſtory, and partly, on argument. The 
hiſtory muſt ſhew, that Almighty God was 


not only the creator, but the tutor, inſtruc- 


tor, or, if we may uſe in it's ancient mean- 


ing a more deſcriptive term, the pædagogue 
of man; that God's family, his holy chil- 
_ dren amongſt men, his monarchs, his 
prieſts, his judges, his ſeers, his ſeats of 
education, his ſchools of prophets, his phi- 


loſophers' retreats, his colleges of wiſe men 
diſperſed throughout the world, by medi- 
tation on the principles received from his 


inſtruction, and by the experiences of wiſ- 


dom in the application. of them, made de- 


ductions and added other principles; and 
that by this his agency connected with 
man's genius and invention, and continued 


down through all time, have been gathered 
and combined the volumes now in our 
hands, 


" 4 3 
hands, of all moral teaching and of law: 
The argument muſt ſhew, amongſt other 
points, that the fitneſſes and relations of 
things, our capacities of happineſs and 
miſery, of ſuffering and enjoyment are not 
the firſt, direct ſource of any law whatſo- 
ever; that, if prior in contemplation, or 
in the order of time and nature to the law, 
which bears upon them, they {till take 
their moral eſtimation, and in that ſenſe, 
their being, ſubſequent ; that, if they ſhew _ 
| beforehand their need of the law, or put 
the after, witneſſing, confirming ſeal to it, 
they never, but as of petition, dictate the 
writing; that they do, indeed, enhance the 
mercy and the wiſdom of the legiſlator, 
who 1s pleaſed to regard them, give a 
beauty and value to obedience, and aggra- 
vate a fault, but that obedience and dif- 
obedience are, reſpectively, the keeping or 
not keeping the rule only; and that all 
law ſtands on authority or power alone. 
The heads, we have given, of the hiſtory, 
muſt appear ſufficiently plain. The heads 
of the argument will, perhaps, be liable to 


the objection of novelty or difficulty, and 


for this reaſon we point to an example 


daily before our eyes, in which a law of 
SR 


EF 

God openly tramples on the fitneſſes and 
capacities, adverted to. We come at the food 
we eat, by the grant of God, through the 
ſufferings and death of thouſands of living 
creatures, concerning whom no one can 
pretend to ſay, that their life is not of 
value to themſelves and their mates, or 
that they have not capacities of enjoyment. 
By this grant, taken by itſelf, their fitneſſes 
and capacities ceaſe from all conſideration 
in morals, and, in that ſenſe, ceaſe to be. 
They recover this being and conſideration, 
ſo far only, as there are laws, ſuch as the 
law of compaſſion, regulating the exerciſe 
of the power to deſtroy. 
Admitting then, the truth of this ſup- 
poſition, and it Aoubtlefs. is true, the in- 
ference, we here propoſe, is eſtabliſned; 
the magiſtrate becomes the brother and the 
colleague of the prieſt. To both belongs 
the book of revelation; to the prieſt in- 
| deed, chiefly the original book, to the 
magiſtrate, chiefly the ſupplemental*. For 
expedience ſake, and for other reaſons, they 
have divided their work and duty; the 
prieſt inculcates the doctrine chiefly, the 
magiſtrate, chiefly the precept. The 
Res Lo e prieſt 
* See note (E) at the end. 
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prieſt has the care of the more precious 
part of virtue; he teaches the myſtery, 
which paſſeth knowledge, he regulates the 
heart and reins; whilſt the other has the 
care only of the meaner and plainer part; 
he only rewards the virtue, which mortal 
eye can fee, he only puniſhes the vice, 
which witneſſes can relate. The one bears 
in truſt the ſecrets of the grave, the curſe 
of hell, and the bliſs of heaven; whilſt 
the other can only deliver from a temporal 
curſe, and can only beſtow a temporal 
bleſſing. The prieſt is here more honour- 
able, than the magiſtrate; and in the view 
of this . diſtinction, the brother leſs in 
power ſhall often have precedency of the 
brother, who 1s his head and governor. 
On this ground, the magiſtrate ſhall him- 
ſelf liſten to the inſtructions of the prieſt, 
and be reproved by him. On this ground, 
the prieſt ſhall always be in council with 
the magiſtrate, not only to awe down ſtrife, 
and make the aſſembly venerable, but 
chiefly, to give advice and interpretation. 
Nor ſhall he, who teaches the higher part 
of virtue, be debarred from enforcing 
the lower; the prieſt may be alſo, a magiſ- 
trate, a noble, or a king, In the view 
ai. D 
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of this diſtinction, the interpretations of 


Scripture given by the prieſt, ſhall be a 


chapter in the code. On this ground, the 


creeds of ſynods and the canons of coun- 


cils ſhall be hung up with the regulations 


of commerce, and be at the head of the 


tablet. On this principle, the King ſhall 


be anointed by the prieſt, before he mounts 


the throne, On this principle, the fon of 
the King ſhall fit, as a pupil, at the feet 
of the prieſt, and the church ſhall ever be 
named before the King. 


In the next inference, which we offer, 


we mean, if poſſible, to fix on the error, 


which ſome Chriſtians have embraced, a 
reproof and a refutation, the ſhame of 
which is nct to be removed, but by re- 
pentance. The inference is this; that the 
alliance between the prieſthood and the 
magiſtracy, the church and the ſtate, is not 
an union of two perſons, which they 
formed on their own choice, from motives 


of their own, and can diſſolve at plea- 


ſure. They are not two ſocieties but one; 
they are one holy, indiſſoluble incorpora- 
tion, acting under the ſame charter re- 
ceived from the ſame founder and inſtitutor, 


and for the ſame ends. The diviſion of 


their 
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their employment is not a ſeparation of the 
perſons; it is only a diviſion of labour, 
for accommodation, for decorum, for ſeem- 
lineſs, for eaſe, for diſpatch, for greater 


{kill, ornament, and energy. The alliance 
between the church and the ſtate, where- 
ever it remains, is a continuation of that 
one individual perſon, in whom the prieſt- 
hood and the government were originally 
veſted. It is a certain fact, that in the 

_ firſt ages of the world, the knife and the 
ſceptre were in the ſame hands. The fa- 

ther, the patriarch, the king was the ſacri- 


ficer and the lawgiver of his family, and 


unto this day, in this alliance, is his vene- 
rable form exhibited to us. 


He is venerable for his hoar hairs. He 


is venerable for his wiſdom. He is vene- 
|  rable, as having the double ſeal of God 


upon his forchead. He is venerable for 


his clothing, which is white and crimſon, 
the robe of mercy and the robe of terror. 
le has never, till our day, been ſtruck at 
or mangled. 


Chriſtians have done, what heathens 


never did. Till our day, there has been 


no great break in this alliance, or in the 
ſucceſſion | 
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facceſtion of the allied pair. The heathens 


never tore them aſunder *, | 
In one ſtate, newly erected, the founders 
have, avowing another principle, and de- 
nying the original charter, made a wide 
breach. They have not indeed, entirely 
diſowned the prieſt, but they nurture him 
not; they give him not ſufficient bread nor 
adequate protection ; they give him neither 
the honour nor the portion, which God 


aſſigned his Levite, where there was leſs 


of both to give+. In this country every 
ſheaf of the field is unhallowed. In this 


ſtate the prieſt is fingle and ſolitary, caſt 
on the caprice of the populace, always un- 


principled, thrown, as a prey, upon the 


net of evil men in power, left to cope 


with the ſhifts and grin of triumphant 
fraud, with the earthy ſpirit of agriculture, 
with the baſe heart of the man of com- 
merce, who uſually, ſees no value in any 
thing, which he cannot poiſe | in his hands 


to feel the weight of. They have choſen 


the - 


* Ses note 6 ) at the end. | 
+ The calculation of the revenue afficned to the 
prieſthood under the law, is ſtated in Hooker' s Eccl. 
Polity. B. VII. ſ. 23. 


N 
the meaner, lower part of wiſdom, to pro- 
duce order, tranquillity, and obedience by; 


d 


they have laid aſide the ſoothing moral 


preamble of ſtatutes, which muſt ever be 
rigid. They will not uſe the voice, which 
perſuades to repentance, which alarms 


ſhameleſs vices, which ſhakes the hearts 


of the tens of thouſands of ſinners, for 
whom there is no name in law. They 
have preferred force and terror to rule by, ſo 
as nearly to ſhut out all holy love, gracious 
condeſcenſion, pity heaven born. In their 
calendar they have no ſaint for a pattern ; 


they commemorate only the ſtern, yet am- 


biguous virtue of the patriot. They never 


deviſed but one honorary order in the ſtate, 


an order of men of blood. 

They have reaſon to be frig htened with 
their deed. If the call to repentance by 
the prieſt be not authorized in the ſtate, 
there will be other calls; if the voice of 


the prieſt be not encouraged to ſpeak, there 


will a voice be heard, which will make 
every ear tingle. If men will not repent 


by the word of the prieſt, by the milder 


means, they will be chaſtiſed into repent- 


ance. Almighty God keeps in reſerve, and 


at his own ſpecial pole, for kingdoms 
1 and 
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or moral maxim. 
huge, gigantic body, as indeed, it was be- 
fore, but now without bandage, without 


( 18) 
and ſtates, three calamities, pellilenct, fa- 


mine and the ſword, and, if they will not 
have the prieſt, he will viſit by theſe. And, 


already has more than one report of peſti- 


lence come from the country, we advert to; 


already are ſure predictions heard of inteſ- 


tine diſcord and war. 

That Chriſtians ſhould patronize or re- 
duce to practice this malignant error, may 
be a matter of ſurprize; that atheiſts or 
infidels ſhould do ſo, can be none. In 
another country nearer to our's, we have 
ſeen this alliance entirely diſſolved. The 
revolutionary governors there, when they 
pulled down the throne, pulled down the 
altar, and in the end dug up this laſt 
from it's very foundations. They mur- 
dered every prieſt or ſent him into an exile, 


from which there was no return. They 


did not leave a man in any corner of the 
ſtate, who taught by profeſſion any legal 
The ſtate became a 


dreſs, making bare in the preſence of all 


: the world, without ſhame and without 
bluſh, all the terrific movements of it 8 


muſcles. . 
The 


(18 3 
The governors were brought into this 
dreadful dilemma. Their folly, as well 


as their cruelty brought them into it. They 


had no hope of reward left, which they 
could hold out to their ſubjects, either 
_ preſent, or to come. They could not 
ſhew, they loved their own ae ; they 


had given every proof to the contrary. 
They had no habiliments of ſtate left to 


appear in, but the blood red garment and 
death's black bonnet. They had not a 
ſoothing ſpeech to make, either to widow 
or to orphan; they had no ſentence to 


utter, but the brief ſentence of death. 
There was no alternative, but either to lay 


down their power, or govern by terror, 
They choſe terror. They choſe to govern 


in no better character, than that of the 


executioner or keeper of the priſon, a cha- 


racter, which in all other countries is in 


no eſtimation with the dregs of the people. 
They were contented to ſink into the low- 


eſt and moſt degraded officers of a ſtate, 
the turbaned mute, who carries the bow 


ſtring, and the goaler with the chain and 
key. They were even on this ſcore, juſtly 
Faghtful to all mankind. 
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It is an conſolation amidſt the cala- 


mities, which theſe governors have inflicted 
on the world; it is ſome triumph to the 


Chriſtian cauſe, that atheiſm, in rule, has 


been thus, by it's own act, degraded and 


made frightful; that infidels in that point, 
in which they profeſſed to be moſt wiſe, 


have proved themſelves to be more 1gno- 


rant, more ſenſeleſs and brutiſh, than the 
ancient worſhippers of ſtocks and ſtones. 
The preſent uſurper ſeems to diſcern the 


error, and, in the ſpirit of a hypocrite, is 


trying to ſneak back into eſtimation with 


men and favour with God. He has not 
repented ; he has never as yet, ſmitten his 


breaſt, but in the diſappointment of carn- 
age or ambition. He will probably not 
nurture the prieſt ; he will not reſtore him 


his ancient bread ; he will probably not give 


him, even the pay of a Janiſſary. He is 
to be one of his body guard, but probably 


in the meaneſt ſtation, in the outer court, 


where the pooreſt and the vileſt e come for 


the bread thrown out. 


The laſt inference, we offer, is connected 


with the meditation, this day is to awaken 


in our minds, and it is this; that, if in the 
fame incorporated ſociety one part is, for 
their 


(-£2 
their miniſtry and labour, entitled to a 
recompence from the ſtate, the other 1s, in 


all reaſon, entitled to a like recompence for 
their's; if in the diviſion of their joint and 


common employment, the one 1s paid for 
a meaner ſervice, for force, for drudgery, 


the other is ſurely to be Paid for a nobler 


and better occupation. the? 

Whether, in the firſt ages of the world. 
there was a primary revelation, in which 
Almighty God commanded to be reſerved 


unto himſelf, out of all property whatſo- 
ever, a certain, determinate portion or ſhare, 


we cannot now enquire. Neither can we 
now enquire, whether there was, at that 


period alſo, a primary revelation, in which 


Almighty God made known, that, of this 
ſhare reſerved unto himſelf, he returned 


back again to the prieſthood, either the 
whole or part, for honour and maintenance, 
and by this gift reached with his own 
hands out his own ſtore, liberated his ſer- 


vants from all obligation to men, and 


fenced their revenue with a double fence. 


It is probable, there were ſuch original re- 


velations; yet, on this ſubje&t, we need 


only appeal to the compariſon between the 
two employments of the prieſt and the 
magiſtrate, 
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magiſtrate, and to the ſenſe of ſhame in 


the boſom of the latter. 


If the magiſtrate, who has the power of 
enacting, enact all the tribute of the ſtate 


for himſelf alone, is there no grudging 


ſelfiſhneſs, no avarice in this? Is not this 
the avarice, which is no policy? If he 
take advantage of the meekneſs and modeſty 


of his partner, of his innocence of man- 


ners, of his ſilence under wrong, of his 
love of peace, to give him no ſhare in the 
patrimony, is there in this no barbarity? 
If he caſt out his brother, born of God 
with himſelf, to a precarious ſubſiſtence, 
the lot of the beaſts of the wood, and the 
fowls of heaven, is not this an oppreſſion, 
of which no heathen ſpoiler was ever 
guilty? If the cry of the poor, which 
has been dignified with the title of ſacred, 
though it has no proper claim to ſuch a 
title, aſcend to heaven, ſhall not the af- 
fliction of the beggared prieſt haſten 
thither on wings, and bring down ven- 
geance on the government? 
In the compariſon of the two employ- 
ments, we look on the magiſtrate, and ſee 
the image and repreſentative of the divine 
terrors, we look on the prieſt and ſee the 
image 


( 28 ) 

image and repreſentative of the divine love 
and mercy. The prieſt is the ambaſſador 
for Chrift, in Chriſt's flead*. The judge 
and the ſenator have wiſdom and eloquence, 
a large ſhare; but the prieſt has wiſdom 
and eloquence too, wiſdom, which knows 
the deep things of God, and eloquence to 
tell the deeds and ſufferings of his Saviour. 
The king has compaſſion to forgive and 
free from priſon, but there is a pity in 
the prieſt, which heals the broken hearted, 
which pours balm on wounds, which libe- 
rates the captive foul, and abſolves the 
penitent. The king and the judge have 
in their train the implements of death and 
the miniſters of blood, but the prieſt has 
no ſuch in his tram. His train are vir- 
gins, pure, ſpotleſs, heaven born, faith, 
hope, charity, joy, peace, patience, meck- 
neſs, temperance, chaſtity. 

It becomes evident, that, if terror is to 
be paid for, mercy alſo ought; if the pub- 
lic owe tribute for words and ſymbols of 
judgment, they owe it too, for words and 

ſymbols of peace and heavenly compaſſion ; 

if wages be due to him, who ſweeps the 
priſon, or ſtands by the accurſed tree of 
death, 


* 2 Cor, v. 20. 
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death, they are ſurely due to him, whoſe 
ftation is next the tree f hfe, . the leaves 
of which are for the healing of nations s. 
England has underſtood this argument. 


She has felt it. She has been kind to her 


prieſts. She has intended more for them, 
than they now enjoy. She has given them 


the tenth of her produce. If it were not 


the gift of God, originally alſigned and 


received from him, which it probably, is, 
ſhe has made it his gift, in making it the 


gift of the ſtate. And ſhe has ſtuck upon 


it the laurel bough, to mark it out to the 
| beholder, as the glory, as the ſanctifica- 
tion, and benediction of her ſoil. - 


The benefactors, we commemorate this 
day, underſtood this argument. They have 


7 given, not in uſeleſs, laviſh charity, but 


in wiſe benevolence. They have thought, 


and juſtly thought, that money could be 


as well expended on the temple of God, 


as on the priſon, which is to hold the 
malefactor, on the ſchool room of ſcience, 


as on the dome of a palace, in preparing 


the cheſt for meditation volumes, as in - 


building a rampart or an arſenal, in giving 
the ſcholar his penſion and his meal, as 
5 in 


V 
n providing a bed for the ſick. They 


5 thought, that earthly treaſure was 
well given for ſalvation, though not their 


own, but another's, in return, for the ſick 
man's hope, better than medicine, and for 


the exhortation in the priſon. Their be- 
queſts are not indeed, to put in motion the 


loom and the plough, the two ſtate bleſ- 


ſings of the atheiſts' commonwealth, but 
they are for contemplation, for philoſophy, 
for faith, for penitence, for the prayers of the 
ſaints, for bleſſings, which deſcend from 


heaven out of regard to their prayers, ſe- 
cretly indeed, as the dew of the night, but 


| ſeen, like the dew in the morning, to have 
watered and refreſhed a fainting world. 


Let it be no more ſaid, that our bread 


has been given us in folly or miſtake. Let it 
be no more grudged to us. Let the an- 


cient maxims, we ſeem to have loſt by an 


_ Infidel philoſophy, which kiſſes her hand to 


the earth, by a preſumptuous humanity, 


which contraſts her civic crown with the 
glory round the head of Chriſt and his 
ſaints, by a misjudging benevolence, which 
meaſures the advancement of the public 


good by animal activity, too often vain and 
Puffin g, always the meaneſt, and certainly 
D not 
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not the accepted effort of man; let the 


ancient maxims be revived amongſt us. 


Loet all men now again conſider, that lei- 


ſure is learning's nurſe. Let all men now 
again recollect, that contemplation, though 


never known but by the eye, that the ſecret 


aſpirations of devotion, the immanent, un- 


ſeen act of faith, the dovelike mind and 
look, are above the price of rubies, are ten 


thouſand times the ranſom of a captive or a 
ſlave. Let all men never again forget, that 


the mind is beyond all calculation, more de- 
ſerving of our charity, than the body, Let 
the voice of wiſdom, which for a ſeaſon, 
ſeems to have been deafened by the burſt of 


bubbles, and by the craſh of falling ſtates, 


be again liſtened to; of wiſdom, who was 


from everlaſting, and aſſiſted in building 


the pillars of the world, who ſays, that by 
her, by her will and appointment, by her 
golden book ſpread out and expounded, by 
her endowments and graces, by her grace, 
the grace of God, Kings reign and Princes 
decree Juftice. 


NOTES. 


NOTE Ss. 


(A.) 


T* reproof of i a corrupt order of men, who 1 were to 
interpret or adminiſter law and juſtice, to make 
it more impreſſive, is introduced by the Pſalmiſt with the 
account of their high origin, connexion, and character. 
God ſtandeth in the congregation of princes: he is a judge 
among Gods. How long will ye give wrong judgment, &c, 
The prediction of their diſgrace and puniſhment has a 
like preamble. I have ſaid, ye are Gods; and ye are all 


the CHILDREN of the moſt Higheſt. But ye ſhall die lite | 


men : and fall after the manner of him, who is but one, 
O princes, Pſalm Ixxxii#, On the death of a beloved 
' patriot ſon and warrior, who had fallen in battle, the 
teſtimony of the heathen gs his father, was, as 
follows, | 
| - "ExToge, 9˙ % als tons jpiT” d iy 


Hom, II. . 4 


It was ves in the preſence. of his ſurviving bre- 
 thren, partly to upbraid, and partly to remind them, 
how the deceaſed had ever acted * to his birth 
and ſtation. 

If the reader further recollects the epithets, Roe 
urge, Avg vide, waides  Iewv, Keovov Yovogy, Keovov cler og, : 
ez debe, and that the perſons, to whom they are ap- 
plied, are judges, counſellors of ſtate, heroes and kings, 
he will probably, be inclined to believe, that ſuch 
appellations are not founded on the fable or legend, 
Wich 18 commonly ſuppoſed to authorize them; i 

WI 
* Poli Synop. in loc. 
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will ſee through the diſguiſe, or plea, with which de- 
generacy in religious ſentiment, or groping ſuperſtition 
overcaſt the truth, it held. He will not neceſſarily 


think, that the heathens had this truth from the reve- 
lations, which are a part of the Jewiſh hiſtory. There 


were other holy writings, beſides thoſe preſerved in the 
family or line, in which our Saviour came, and which 


contained correſponding, inſpired doctrine and pre- 


cept. The family indeed, which kept them, was not 


fo favoured of heaven, nor fo holy, as the Jewiſh, and 


probably, was not bound in the ſame expreſs manner, 
to the ſame care and attention in preſerving them. 
And conſequently, with the exception of the book of 
Job, which, if not written by a Jew, belongs to the 


Gentile volume, they are come down to us, much 


blotted, and much interpolated. Let Chriſtian divines 
attend to this point, It is of great importance, nor 
need the conſequences be feared, They have the 


volume of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian churches, to try 


the other volume by. 


(B.) 

Ocda, err 6 iv ArNPol, Jie, dran Tic aurer Emrewra, mas A 
Tols Jorg xaeiterro, Girougivera, vojuw owe, Newos N So 
WUYTENOY fob, Karo begolg Veovs epiouroVai, Ta; Zy cy 
Tis X&NAM0v ? i bανj,jÜ¼g⁵ cn dec, B, we (UTE. XEAEUOUTIY, BTW 


Y ; Xenoph. Memorab. L. IV. ©. III. ſ. 16. 


Simpſon. ed. We, on a former occaſion, offered a 


comment on theſe words *; we now propoſe a ſecond, 
The anſwer of the oracle is, we obſerve, reſtricted by 


Socrates to that law of the ſtate, which enjoined ſacri- 


 fices, the ſacrifice of expiation, and the offering of 


gratitude, on the principle, no doubt, that the anſwer 
was general to all enquirers of all countries, that this 


law was common to all ſtates, and the main law for man 


to keep. But we now ſee, that the anſwer is not to be 


reſtricted to any one univerſal law, alone. It was in- 


deed, at that time, the main law of the world, to make 
* See note at the end of the Sermon referred to p. i. 
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the ſacrifice of atonement with reference to the future 
great Atonement, as it is now, to believe in this Atone- 
ment, which needs not to be made again, yet the oracle 
certainly meant to include all other moral law adopted by 
each ſtate, and all political law enacted by it. He ſent back. 
every enquirer to obey his country's legiſlature. Neither 
Was Socrates himſelf ignorant, that obedience here was 
righteouſneſs. ®Ont iyy 75 14piper 0x20, river, Xenoph. 
 Memorab. L. IV. C. IV. ſ. 12. The preeminence 
and univerſality of ſacrifice were certainly the reaſons 
of his giving ſo limited an interpretation to the anſwer 
of the oracle. 3 VXk! e 
It may not be amiſs to remark in this place, that, as 
it was the preeminent law of heathen ſtates, to offer the 
ſacrifice of expiation, ſo in England, the conſtruction 
of whoſe ſtate excells in wiſdom, it is alſo, her pre- 
eminent law, that all her children believe in the 
atonement, of which the ancient was the type. Her 
magiſtracy, the flower and pattern of the people, do 
all profeſs this faith; their faith is their title to their 
chair. Her officers have all commemorated this ſacri- 
fice; they have, all, eaten the Bread, and drunk the 
Wine. Let the advocates for the repeal of this law 
learn wiſdom from heathens. If it be, that they are 
ignorant of antiquity, or that their feelings are piqued, 
that ignorance and that pique are to be lamented, but, 
if they do in truth and ſincerity admit, that, to believe 
in the atonement of the croſs, is the cardinal law of 
God, will they ever again try to ſeparate it from the 
patronage of the ſtate? Will they ever again utter 
a word in mockery of that, which keeps Jews, Arians, 
Socinians, Infidels, and Atheiſts, the adverſaries of 
God and Chriſt, from the ſeat of authority, which pre- 
vents tbem from making law, who execrate, or deny 
this law? Will they not kiſs with reverence that ſacred 
teſt, that preaching, promulgating teſt, ſounding forth 


in every corner of the land the law, which is the life 
of men, > 


The 


( go ) 
(C.) 


The epithets given in Homer to the leaders and chief- 
tains of Greece and Aſia afſembled at Troy are, dds, 
024146140; 5 Vecg @ Wy nuideocy evi): 2095 JeoslxsNog, deo, and are now 
known not to be the language of flattery, or the mere 
grace of poetry, but true, legitimate titles. To the 
leader and lawgiver of Iſrael it was faid, with reference 


io his authority and office; 7hou ſhalt be to bim inficad 
% God. Exod. iv. 16, See alſo, Pſalin xxii. 


(D.) 
An early Chriſtian, who will not be fulpeRed of 
taking Horace or Virgil for models, {cruples not to 


call the Roman Senate, ig: c Juſtin, Mart. 
Apol. 1. ſub init, We think it unneceſſary here to 
refer to heathen witneſſes, The epithet given to laws 
by Trebatius in Horace with the other paſlages, muſt 


be familiar to every literate reader. But we cannot 
refrain from adding, that we ſeem now to come near 
the true reaſon, why we hear, in the mouths of hea- 
thens, cities themſelves called, facred, why they ſpeak 


in this ſublime ſtrain, that nothing, which is done on 


earth, is more acceptable to God, the governor of all 


the world, and the head of all principality, than the 


eongregating of men into polities, why the Roman 
matron taught in the nurſery the laws of the twelve 


(E) 


The adminiſtration of the ordinary principles of juſ- 


| tables, 


tice is called in Scripture, the adminiſtration of the 
revealed word of God. Compare Pfalm Ixxxii. with 
St. John x. 34, 35. On the paſſage quoted in note (B) 
from Xenophon, we now offer a third comment, giving 


a ſtill more exalted ſignification to the anſwer of: the ora- 


cle. The viſitants of the temple were referred to the 
Jaw of their reſpective ſtates, as to the law derived from 


actual, divine revelation. The proof is alſo now fully 
| betore 


( 81 ) 


before us of Socrates's aſſertion, quoted in the ſame 
note, that obedience to the laws was righteouſneſs. He 
indeed attempted the proof, but failed. He on that 
occaſion maintained, that what was expedient, was 
right. The teſtimony of Homer, next to an oracle's, 
is this, | wo RD, 


— rm—n—_— N27 Ao 0:78 de u¹ναν | 
IIgsg Aid; eiguarar | Hom. II. A. 238, 239. 
On which a Scholiaſt thus comments, Orriseg 74; Ina 
xa? Tg v Tagahubores Pvazireow, We may allo, go 
to the forum or council chamber of heathen ſtates for 
inſtruction on this ſubject, Men fat there, in deli- 
beration, in the midſt of altars and deities, and indeed, 
in one republic, the enacting authority, though the 
moſt ungovernable, and the moſt ambitious in the world, 
did not venture on any law, but under the impreſſion, 
that the Gods had previouſly conſented to it. 8 
Let the Chriſtian reader now look back on the pre- 
ceding notes, and learn out of heathen ſtory, that a polity 
is almoſt a church. From the whole of our argument 
indeed, it appears, to be ſtrictly, a church with the ad- 
dition of power or force, ſufficient for obedience, tran- 
quillity and ſafety: it is a flock, belonging to God, 
fed with bread from heaven, and gathered and at re- 
poſe under a ſheltering, overſhadowing canopy. If the 
Chriſtian reader be a man, who has {landered, or aimed 
a blow at the eccleſiaſtical part of the ſtate of England, 
let him now mourn his folly, his ignorance and his 
_ guilt, Let him no more excuſe his fault by a miſtakea 
reſpect for the civil part, : N 


OE. 

It may be worth remarking here, that when Hea- 
theniſm was rejected, and Chriſtianity adopted into the 
Roman ſtate under Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors, 
the latter was not adopted, as a true religion ſuper- 
ſeding a falſe, but on the ſame principle, that the Jewiſh 
ceconomy was thruſt out and ſuperſeded by the Chriſ- 
tian, The ceconomy, the heathens were under, was in 
| it's 


4 B®: 3 
it's original and interior conſtruction, as ſound, as the 
Jewiſh; it was the patriarchal, Meſopotamian, or an- 


cient Hebrew ceconomy, having a code of like moral 


laws with the Moſaic, and having rites, ceremonies, 
and ſacrifices, correſponding in leading points to thoſe, 


and looking equally forward to Him, in whom the ritual 
and moral ſchool was to appear with greater grace and 
beauty, in whom all ſhadows and types were to dif- 


appear, The difference between the two ceconomies, 
if, we may call them two, lay chiefly in this, that the 
one was more ſecured againſt corruption and degene- 


racy, than the other“. At our Saviour's coming they 


were both greatly corrupted, But at that time, what 
was true in both loſt it's preeminence or came to 


it's accompliſhment and end, and of neceſſity, with the 
true fell, what was corrupt or falſe in both. The form 
and influence indeed of both remained for ſome time 
after the Saviour's advent. They both gave way re- 


luctantly to that, in which they were, as diſpenſations, 


fulfilled, abſorbed or deſtroyed. Nor was their full 


removal and downfal brought about, but by the. power 
of the ſtate, in the one caſe, by fire and fword, in 


the other, by the frowns and penalties of the govern- 
ment, 5 5 . 
Let all Ch riſt ians conſider, what they are doing, 
when they renounce, or keep a ſuſpicious filence on 
the prophecy, that the church is to ſuck the breaſt of 


kings +. Let them conſider, that, if the Roman power 


crucified the Redeemer, it {till kept the records and 


the ritual relating to his honour, that, if it perſecuted 
the church, it ſtill extirpated it's enemies. Let them 


conſider it's brutiſhneſs and ignorance. All power, at 
the beſt, has much of the brute in it's energies. Nor 
did it at firſt know it's true, legitimate brother. He 


was born in the latter days, in the decrepitude of .the 


world. It often, too, hated his loud chiding againſt 


the harlot, which had long occupied it's ear and boſom, 


It often feared and diſtruſted his intentions. It gave 
him blows, to ſhew it's pique and ſuſpicion, and to 


prove 
4 Rom: n + Ifai. lx. 16. © 
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prove him. When it knew him, it took him®. When 


it could believe in him, it joined it's banners to his. 


By a voluntary and diſtinct movement, if we may 


venture ſo to conceive and ſay, it placed itſelf, where 
it is ſeen in the Apocalypſe with it's rival and fellow 
beaſts, beneath the throne of the Lamb . It ſpread 


it's eagle wings for the Lamb to ride on. ” 
On the interpretation, here hinted at, and which, if 


true, is moſt important, we obſerve, that the four 
empires, ſpoken of in prophecy, are all ſtill in being. 


The great and leading difference between them, is, 


that the Roman is ſtill, as was foretold, the dominant 


power 9. The broken limbs of this power, which are 
European and American ſtates, have ſtill the Roman 


lineaments, have ſtill the enſign and the ſpirit of the _ 
eagle. The broken limbs of the other three, which lie 


chiefly in Africa and Aſia, are more disjointed and ſcat- 


| tered, and conſequently are more paſſive under the influ- 
_ ence and encroachments of their conqueror fellow, and 
are, as was foretold, alive only ||. But they have all, four, 
hitherto borne up, and are ſtill to bear up, unto the 


end, the throne of God and the Lamb. 


'® xCor.1.$, 1 Rev. iv. Ezek. i. 
Dan. 11. vii. 7, 11, 12. Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſerv. on 


the Prophecies of Daniel, p. 31, 118, &c. 
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